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When you examine APPLIED BUSINESS LAW The Terms of a Written Contract May Not Be Altered by Oral Evidence. 





! sia) tal 1 
you will agree that it is the most teachable, the THIS SUIT WILL 
WEAR LIKE IRON 
“A REAL BARGAIN. 


most interesting, the most accurate, the most BEST ON MARKET 
FOR THE PRICE! 
modern book that you have seen in this field. LL 


The authors have very carefully stripped the 
technical phraseology from the discussions. Each 


assignment starts out with a series cf questions Statements of Opinion Cannot Be Relied on as 
Statements of Facts. 









such as: ‘If a friend promised to take you as a 
STALLED AGAIN! YOU 
. . . CAN HAVE THIS CAR 

guest on a two-week fishing trip and failed to do FOR 90 cents S 


so, can you require him to live up to his promise?’ 


Each discussion is illustrated with a timely case A Statement 
Made Obvi- 
ously in An- 
ger Is Not an 
Offer. 


with strong personal interest. All the important 


principles are illustrated through photographs, 





legal forms, and cartoons. A few of the cartoons 


are shown at the right. 


At the end of each assignment there is a summary 


entitled ‘‘Be Sure to Remember.’ The student 





studies discussion questions and < ad- : ‘ 
then studi di a Seo tions ar 4d actual ad Habitual Neglect of Duty Justifies the Discharge of an Employee 


Even Though There Is an Employment Contract. 








judicated court cases of a timely interest. 
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EVERY MINUTE COUNT 


20% CENTURY TYPEWRITING 


FOURTH EDITION 
BY 
D. D. LESSENBERRY 


20TH CENTURY TYPEWRITING has made a special con- 
tribution in the speed-up programs in wartime. It has 


enabled many teachers to get better results in less time. 


There is no waste motion in 20TH CENTURY TYPEWRIT- 
* ING. The student immediately begins to write complete 
words and is soon writing sentences, paragraphs, and 


letters. Each lesson is carefully planned so that every 


B apesial enctusive minute is used effectively. 

dition i d by th 

Seca bane re Special techniques are introduced to force the student to 
—— higher speeds and to more accurate control. With 20TH 


CENTURY TYPEWRITING, Fourth Edition, you can do a 
better job of teaching in less time. 


You may obtain a one-year volume, a second-year volume, 
or a combination two-year volume. Optional workbooks 


and achievement tests are available. 
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Upgrading Will Continue 
After the War 











In the years preceding the war, there was a noticeable upgrading of business 
subjects. Bookkeeping and shorthand were dropped by junior high schools, 
and many senior and four-year high schools placed the vocational business 
subjects later in their courses. A few cities, notably Boston, New Orleans, Los 
Angeles, and Berkeley, organized public business schools to prepare high school 
graduates for special business jobs in a few months’ time. Junior colleges 
offered many of the business subjects that were formerly taught in high school; 
a few colleges and universities offered two-year secretarial courses for those 
who had not had business training in high school; and in every community of 
any size private business schools flourished. 


All these movements were manifestations of the same general tendency to 
upgrade vocational business training and were due, partly, to a growing belief 
that students needed a broad general background before they studied vocational 
subjects, partly to the enacting of more stringent school attendance and child 
labor laws, and partly to the demand of business for more mature and better 
trained employees. The long business depression intensified the upgrading 
movement. Since jobs were scarce, students remained in high school as long 
as possible, or finished high school and then attended public business school, 
private business school, junior college, or college. 


Then came the war and the upgrading movement was immediately retarded. 
The unprecedented demand for workers resulted in thousands of students 
leaving high school before graduation, and in a decreased enrollment in private 
business schools, junior colleges, colleges, and universities. To help in the war 
effort, some schools accelerated their business courses or offered business sub- 
jects earlier than they formerly offered them. 


It is, of course, impossible to foretell the details of such a change as the 
upgrading of vocational business education, but it is safe to predict the move- 
ment in a general way. With the coming of peace, we may expect a renewal of 
the upgrading tendency. Thousands of business workers will return to private 
life from the armed services, and thousands of others who have been employed 
in war industries will be looking for positions. The resulting keen competition 
for jobs will create a demand for more thorough preparation, and young people 
will remain longer in school. The strictly vocational business subjects will be 
confined to the eleventh and twelfth years, and it is possible that in some com- 
munities the vocational business subjects will be dropped from senior high 
school altogether. 


This does not mean that in such communities all business education will 
be eliminated from high school, but it does mean that the business subjects 
that are offered will be general in nature, and that they will be taught largely 
for exploratory purposes or for personal use. Indeed, such subjects as general 
business, business arithmetic, spelling, economic geography, consumer eco- 
nomics, general salesmanship, typewriting for personal use, and bookkeeping 
for personal use may be more popular than ever, but we may find much of the 
strictly vocational business work offered only in post-high” school classes” or 


institutions. 


R. G. Walters, ‘Director of Teacher Training and 
Personnel, Officer, Grove City College, Grove City, 
Pennsylvania. 
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A Self-Scoring Check List of Professional Competence 
for Business Teachers 


Prepared by 
Members of the Supervision of Business Education Class 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


Helen Borland, University of Colorado, Boulder, Colorado 

Alice Bouton, High School, Baldwin, New York 

Olga Klesch, High School, Plainville, Connecticut 

Floris P. Raymond, Pace Institute, New York, New York 

Sister Mary Louise Reilly, St. Vincent Ferrer School, New York, New York 

Sister Mary Augustine Schaub, Mary Immaculate School, Ossining, New York 

Gwendolyn Wilcox, High School, Boonton, New Jersey 

Anna Worthington, High School, Smithtown Branch, New York 

Professor Hamden L. Forkner, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, New York 


Many attempts have been made to de- 
termine whether teachers can be measured 
by rating scales administered by supervis- 
ors, principals, or even students. Few at- 
tempts have been made to provide the 
teacher with a self-rating scale which he can 
use to determine his own effectiveness and 
competence. The graduate class in Super- 
vision of Business Education at Teachers 
College, Columbia University, took upon 
itself the task of preparing a check list of 
professional competence as the basis for a 
sound program of supervision. 

The list below is arranged so that each 
teacher may enter his score after each of the 
major headings. ‘The major headings are 
broken down into a number of subheadings 
which are explanatory of the main heading. 

Allow five points for each of the subhead 
items. Add the scores for each of the sub- 
head items to get the score for the main 
heading. Add the scores for each of the 
main headings to get the total score of pro- 
fessional competence. A score of 445 would 
represent the perfect teacher. 

1. A professionally competent person is 
acquainted with problems of education in 
areas other than his own field of specializa- 
tion. Possible score 20. My score 





I know some of the problems my students meet in 
other courses they are carrying and can advise them 
with regard to the general aspects of their programs. 
I know enough about counselling and guidance to 
aid my students in obtaining adequate information 
about their careers and abilities. 

I know enough about school curricula and sources of 
information to advise my students about their pro- 
grams in relation to their post-high school activities. 
I know enough about the other subject-matter areas 
to know wherein I can co-operate most effectively 
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with other teachers in the total program of the 
school. 


2. A professionally competent person has 
satisfying and profitable relations with other 
teachers, the administration, parents, and 
business and professional people in the com- 
munity. Possible score 25. My score 





Other teachers look to me for suggestions and help 
in my field of specialization. 


Other teachers in the school feel free to discuss 
student problems with me and I frequently discuss 
my problems with them. 


My relations with the administration of the school 
are such that the administration can look to me for 
unbiased and constructive suggestions for the bet- 
ter operation of the school and my department. 


Parents feel free to call on me for suggestions and 
advice regarding their children because they feel I 
am conscientiously interested in them and their 
problems. 


I am an active participant in lay community groups 
interested in education and am looked to for sug- 
gestions and advice as to ways in which they can 
co-operate with the schools. 


3. A professionally competent person is 
concerned with his professional growth and 
development. Possible score 15. My score 


I recognize that new developments and ideas are 
being brought forth constantly and in order to keep 
abreast of these I read professional literature regu- 
larly. 


I am an active member of local professional teacher 
groups as well as those national groups which are 
active in my field of interest. 


I recognize that professional growth and develop- 
ment is more than taking courses and reading; con- 
sequently, I interest myself in widening my hori- 
zons through travel, the theater, the radio, and 
community discussion groups. 
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4. A professionally competent person is 
adaptable to new ideas and is willing to try 
new things in the hope of finding better 
ways of doing ordinary things. Possible 
score 20. My score , 

I recognize that progress is made only when one is 

ready to discard the old and try the new things that 

seem to be better. 

I do not, in general, wait until everyone else or even 

the majority has tried something new before I am 

willing to try it; in fact, I am usually among the 
first to try new things if I am fairly confident that 

I am not going off on a tangent or am trying a fad. 

I recognize the difference between fads and new 

ideas. 

I am eager to get suggestions from my fellow teach- 

ers, from my students, and from recognized sources 

of leadership and to put these suggestions into 
practice if they seem logical and feasible and if they 
will result in better teaching or learning. 


5. A professionally competent person 
knows enough about evaluation of ideas not 
to be misled by propaganda or vested in- 
terests. Possible score 10. My score ; 


I can look at a problem dispassionately and come to 
sound decisions with regard to its solution. 


I am aware that propaganda can be vicious and that 
it takes many forms, and I demand proof of state- 
ments regardless of the so-called “‘authority” of the 
individual or groups which make them. 








6. A professionally competent person 
gets personal satisfaction from what he does 
to compensate him for advantages which he 
might gain from other fields of endeavor. 
Possible score 10. My score : 

I look upon my work with enthusiasm and pleasure 


and would miss my associations and contacts with 
teachers and students if I had to give them up. 


I consider my work to be that of a profession rather 

than a job or a task. 

7. A professionally competent person is 
concerned with all-round personal and social 
development. Possible score 15. My score 








I am interested in the social welfare of my fellows 
and I actively participate in contributing to their 
betterment. 

I am interested in my own social life and I arrange 
my school duties so that I can participate often and 
regularly in social activities in which others take 
part. 

I realize that an effective teacher is one whom stu- 
dents and the community respect because he is not 
different from his fellows; consequently, I seek as 
many social activities as possible in my community 
with persons other than teachers so that I shall] not 
become one-sided in my social development. 


8. A professionally competent person is 
one who knows enough about the technique 
of teaching and testing to be able to evalu- 
ate what he and others are doing. Possible 
score 30. My score , 


I know and practice good principles of teaching and 
the sound methods in which to conduct my classes 
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— classroom management, lesson planning, 
etc.). 

I know the materials in my field thoroughly, and I 
know how and where to obtain additional materials 
and information. 

I know about postschool social, economic, and po- 
litical environment, and I adapt my program to 
meet these demands. 

I know the techniques of sound testing and how to 
administer, select, and interpret tests. 

I know enough about the collection and use of data 
to know when I can depend upon conclusions which 
are drawn from experimental or other means of 
collecting data. 

I can demonstrate at a level that will challenge 
them to do good work. 


9. A professionally competent person co- 
operates with the other departments in the 
school. Possible score 20. My score 


I consider all the departments as being of equal 
importance. 





I try to integrate, whenever possible, my teaching 
with that of the other departments. 


I am willing to accept suggestions made by the 
other departments. 


I am willing to assist the other departments when- 
ever possible. 


10. A professionally competent person is 
concerned about his personal appearance. 
Possible score 30. My score 





I am meticulous about the care of my person. 
My clothing is in good taste and is well kept. 
My posture and carriage attract favorable attention. 


My health habits are such as to reflect animation 
and enthusiasm. 


I have no nervous habits or mannerisms which at- 
tract unfavorable attention to myself. 


My facial expression is pleasing. 


11. A professionally competent person 
has high professional ethics. Possible score 
50. My score 





I have high ideals concerning the social place and 
obligation of the school and try to put these ideals 
into practice. 

I do not criticize the school system or its adminis- 
tration and personnel to members of the community. 
I do not acquiesce in such criticism by members of 
the community. 

I try to influence the community toward a con- 
structive, friendly attitude toward the school. 

My criticisms of the school are constructive and they 
are made directly to the persons concerned. 

I refuse to engage in idle gossip about fellow workers 
or students. 

I do not seek professional advancement at the ex- 
pense of fellow workers. 

I seek to aid my colleagues to advance profession- 
ally. 

I willingly share with other teachers my experience, 
ideas, and methods for betterment of education. 

I do not claim the efforts and ideas of others as my 
own original efforts or ideas. 
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12. A professionally competent person 
should be concerned with more than actual 
class teaching responsibilities in the school. 
Possible score 20. My score 


I am interested in extracurricular activities. 





I can supervise activities in my own field of speciali- 
zation. 


I can supervise activities outside my field of speciali- 


As a result of my influence, my students are active 
in current high school activities or in aiding in com- 
munity activities in which the school should par- 
ticipate. 

I am endeavoring to help youth solve their problems 
through encouraging my students to seek after- 
school or part-time employment. 


17. A professionally competent ° person 


zation. should be concerned with knowing about 
I am interested in organizing, supervising, and par- the social, economic, and political postschool 
ticipating in community activities for students and environment of his students. Possible score 
community groups. 

55. My score 








13. A professionally competent person is 
one who is able to give professional or tech- 
nical advice along the lines of his field of 
specialization. Possible score 20. My score 


Business people in the community can and do look 
to me for assistance in problems along the lines of 
my teaching specialization. 

Parents of my students bring or send problems to 
me for advice and guidance as they relate to my 
field of knowledge and interest. 


I am looked to in the school for guidance and aid 
in matters pertaining to business activities of the 
school and of my fellow workers. 


Community organizations can and do look to me 
for help in problems relating to their business opera- 
tions or problems of organization. 


14. A professionally competent teacher is 
one who is recognized by his students as a 
person who knows his subject and knows 
how to teach it effectively. Possible score 
20. My score— 

I have a thorough knowledge of my subjects. 

I inspire confidence in my students by being suffi- 

ciently informed to answer questions about my 

subject. 

I know of the latest developments in my field and 

can discuss them with my students. 

My students enjoy my classes and frequently ex- 

press themselves to this effect. 





15. A professionally competent person is 
recognized by his fellow teachers and col- 
leagues as such. Possible score 15. My 
score . 

My colleagues send students to me for advice and 

assistance in planning for occupations in my area of 

specialization. 

My collegues look to me for help in difficult situa- 

tions relating to school problems. 





My colleagues seek to have me work on or work 
with me on various school and community commit- 
tees, 


16. A professionally competent teacher 
must be alert to new trends. Possible score 
20. My score 

I am aware of new educational developments which 


have been evolved in my field and I have profited 
by their use. 


I have adapted my teaching materials to current 


needs. 
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I know something about wage levels and I inform 
my students about them. 

I know the production rates in the fields in which 
my students are studying. 

I know about places to recommend for jobs. 

I know the specific job requirements with respect to 
personalities, promotion possibilities, nature of the 
business, and other factors. 

I know about labor organizations to which my stu- 
dents will likely belong and I see to it that my stu- 
dents are informed about them. 

I know about provisions for social security and work- 
men’s compensation, annuities, and taxation. 

I read good daily and weekly news publications in 
order to keep up to date on changing conditions. 

I maintain a continuing contact with employers in 
various types of business organizations. 

I maintain a continuing contact with employees in 
significant types of business organizations. 

I seek information on business conditions through 
publications of business. 

I have had a significant work experience in business 
or a satisfactory substitute therefor. 


18. A professionally competent person is 


a skillful leader in the classroom situation. 
Possible score 50. My score 





I share with my students the responsibility for class 
organization and conduct of the class. 

I inspire my students to participate in the classroom 
discussions. 

I arouse the interests of my students and lead them 
to express their opinions, while I ingeniously direct 
their thinking and discussions. 

In skill subjects I induce my students to judge and 
appraise their own work and determine how they 
can improve their work until it represents their best 
efforts. 

My students enjoy working to capacity and I en- 
courage them to do so by working with them indi- 
vidually and as a class. 

Matters of discipline are handled individually in- 
stead of allowing them to become class issues. 

My students recognize that I am fair and impartial 
in my dealings with them—I do not have favorites. 
My students and associates can depend upon my 
emotional stability. 

I maintain a sense of humor in my dealings with my 
students and colleagues. 

I make certain that those students with handicaps 
are given full opportunity to participate in the class 
activities of all kinds so they will feel that each one 


is a part of the group. 
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Enrichment of Typewriting Through Supplementary Work 


One method of en- 
riching typewriting is to 
encourage students to 
type supplementary 
material for extra credit. This type of sup- 
plementary work is to be distinguished from 
“remedial” exercises, which are generally 
required because of too many errors. Re- 
medial supplementary work is necessary 
and valuable. However, the unrequired 
practice of new material we prefer to call 
“enrichment.” This practice aims to stimu- 
late the students to their maximum efforts 
by offering higher marks, by displaying 
charts on the bulletin board or blackboard 
of the extra attainments achieved, by offer- 
ing awards or prizes for additional speed 
and accuracy, and by the satisfaction de- 
rived by the tyros in being able to type fast 
and accurately. 

Copy material for supplementary work 
for the first few months should vary in 
length and difficulty as the school year pro- 
gresses. Some typewriting textbooks have 
supplementary exercises at the end of each 
assignment, chapter, or unit. The extra 
exercises in these textbooks are seldom 
sufficient for the more ambitious students; 
hence, extra textbooks, booklets, and test 
copy should be utilized. 

An increasing wealth of this extra ma- 
terial, graded according to difficulty, is be- 
coming available through the commercial 
education publishing houses. Some schools 
do not have this supplementary material; 
other schools have the material but do not 
permit the students to take it home. In 
these schools the plan may be used whereby 
the students are permitted to type some 
“optionals” from the daily newspaper or 
from certain magazines. 

It is especially important during the first 
year of typing that the students have suffi- 
cient supplementary copy in order to work 
up additional speed and accuracy. It is 
during this year that the habits of speed, as 
well as of accuracy, are developed. 

This enrichment generally develops “‘pace- 
setters” among the students so that the 
standards of all the students are raised. 
Adequate material for extra credit encour- 
ages the learners to do their best. They are 
no longer under the strain of completing 
the required minimum exercises, and they 
can then “go to town.” 

However, in this supplementary work par- 
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by 


John F. Lotz 
Grover Cleveland Junior High School No. 1 
Elizabeth, New Jersey 


ticularly, the teacher 
must be alert to inspire 
the eager young typists 
to maintain the double 
standards of accuracy and speed. It is a 
continual “‘tight-rope” process to maintain 
a nice balance between speed and accuracy. 
By constant checking of typing habits in 
class and by careful perusal of work handed 
in, the teacher can determine whether the 
supplementary work is aiding the students 
as it should. 

The supplementary work can be done as 
soon as the required minimum of class work 
is finished, toward the end of the regular 
period, during study or practice periods, 
before or after school, or at home. In the 
beginning the exercises should be compara- 
tively simple with short lines and a minimum 
of five perfect lines typed consecutively. 
Each month the difficulty and the length 
may be increased. Some teachers will re- 
quire more than others; some classes can do 
more than others. Some teachers insist on 
perfect work, while others permit one or 
two errors to be made, marking the work 
accordingly. Some teachers will insist on 
exact centering with headings; others merely 
ask for continuous typing with 70-space 
lines. Some teachers require corrective 
(remedial) lines, such as one perfect line of 
each word in which an error was made; 
others insist that the whole exercise be 
typed over; still others require both the 
corrective lines and the repetition of the 
entire exercise to be done. 

There is no doubt that this enrichment of 
typewriting will require extra time and effort 
on the part of the teacher because there will 
be many extra papers to check. Many stu- 
dents who do not have typewriters at home 
should be given extra time at school to prac- 
tice. Some students will become careless, 
and others will try to cheat. Nevertheless, 
teachers can prove to themselves whether 
this supplemental practice is worth while by 
trying experimental groups along with con- 
trols. The results of this classroom research 
will make valuable data available for com- 
mercial education, as well as for the indi- 
vidual teachers who are participating in the 
experiment. 





BUY EXTRA U.S. WAR 
BONDS AND STAMPS 
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The Possibilities of the Future Business Leaders of America 


Teachers and other indi- 
viduals who are vitally 
interested in the education 
of youth have asked the 
question: “How can we 
better acquaint the boys and girls in our 
schools today with the problems which 
they will face in the business world of 
tomorrow?” If the youth of today are going 
to be able to face the problems that confront 
them in the business world of tomorrow, 
they should know the workings of the busi- 
ness world of today. The ideas and ideals 
that are going to be a part of the social 
order of tomorrow must take root today in 
the school and in the activities of the school. 

There is a need for some organization 
which is national in scope to hold together 
the young people on the secondary and 
collegiate levels who are preparing them- 
selves to be the leaders in the business 
world of tomorrow. ‘The Future Business 
Leaders of America is such an organization. 
At the present time it has a total of fifty- 
one chapters in thirteen states. 

What are some of these chapters doing to 
acquaint the student with the ways of the 
business world? Without exception they 
have aided in the war bond and stamp 
campaigns. ‘They have done typing for 
nursing schools, for the Civilian Defense 
offices, for Red Cross offices, and for many 
other charitable organizations, They have 
made surveys of the communities in which 
they are located to determine the kinds of 
employment available and the salary ranges 
within the job classifications. The surveys 
include office standards from the point of 
view of office and personnel managers and 
from the point of view of office employees. 
Other chapters are making follow-up studies 
of commercial students to determine the 
kinds of jobs they have and the kinds of 
duties they perform on the job. ‘These 
are only a few of the many services which 
the existing chapters have performed to 
date. They have plans to exceed by far 
the goals that they achieved this past year, 
and from all indications these plans will be 
fulfilled and extended beyond their present 
conceived limits. 

What are some of the things that the 
Future Business Leaders of America could 
do? Tf the school has a student’s co-operative 
store, this group could be responsible for 
al! the work required to carry on the project. 
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by 


Max Keith 
Graduate Student of 
Teachers College, Columbia University 
New York, New York 


If the school does not have 
such a store, one could be 
organized in many instan- 
ces. These students could 
set up a part-time em- 
ployment bureau for the benefit of helping 
the students who find it necessary to work 
part time; they could do record keeping and 
typing for the charitable organizations of the 
community; they could make community job 
surveys; they could make job analysis 
studies; and they could be purchasing agents 
and promotional directors for school plays, 
carnivals, and other social activities of the 
school. They could sell advertising space in 
the school paper, and they could solicit sub- 
scriptions and buy the necessary materials for 
the paper. They could arrange with business- 
men to let the chapter visit their places of 
business and see how things are carried on 
within an office, on the sales floor, in the 
stockroom, and in the many places where 
high school students will work when they 
graduate. The members of the chapter 
could become secretaries to the teachers 
for a definite length of time; they could take 
turns in being the school secretary; they 
could keep the files of the school office, 
receive callers, and handle many other re- 
sponsibilities that are connected with the 
central office of a high school. 

The chapter could invite speakers from 
the local industries and local businesses to 
speak on the opportunities that their in- 
dustries or businesses offer to the beginning 
worker and the qualifications that the be- 
ginner must possess to be efficient on the 
job and to be able to advance in the job. 
These are only a few of the many things 
that a local chapter could do within its 
own local community, regardless of the 
size of the community. Any community 
offers great possibilities for the organization 
and all that is needed is someone to take 
the initiative to organize such a group. 

When we consider that there are approxi- 
mately 1,500,000 boys and girls enrolled 
in the secondary schools of the nation who 
are taking some form of commercial work, 
we can begin to see what a tremendous 
amount of work can be done by bringing 
these boys and girls together on one common 
basis, With the establishment of chapters 
throughout the nation, these students would 
be able to carry on nation-wide projects and 

(Concluded on page 80) 
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Wartime and Problems of the Junior High School 


Business Field 


“There is only one subject 
matter for education and that 
is Life in all its manifesta- 
tions” —Educational Policies 
Commission. 

This quotation is given as the fundamental 
basis for constructing any plan or set of 
objectives for any subject. Of course, it 
applies to business subjects also. The nature 
of the curriculum is determined by its aims, 
and it is therefore logical that primary at- 
tention be given to these aims and that the 
teacher always be conscious of these aims 
and is working toward them. A quarter of a 
century ago the aims and objectives of 
business education were entirely vocational. 
Now, instead of simplicity we find com- 
plexity. A more complex business curricu- 
lum has arisen. Vocational efficiency is not 
a direct objective of a social-business sub- 
ject, but rather an indirect objective. The 
demand that arose for socializing the busi- 
ness curricula recognized that business is 
primarily a social activity. The entire cur- 
riculum of the business field aims at training 
the child for adaptability to the business 
world, for personal use of business subjects, 
for his protection as a consumer, for the 
development of a social viewpoint, and for 
vocational efficiency. 

Early in the life of the junior high school, 
vocational subjects made their appearance 
in the curriculum to meet the needs of those 
students who did not complete high school. 
Wartime demands and labor needs are 
again bringing us face to face with the prob- 
lem of the child who enters business life at 
the junior high school level or soon there- 
after. The general business training given 
at the junior high school level now has a 
greater responsibility to business and to 
industry. In addition, there is an explora- 
tory objective for educational and voca- 
tional guidance which is the special aim of 
general business in the junior high school. 

Junior high school business training is 
not necessarily a dropout course for pupils 
entering the business world, but it serves as 
a foundation course for the more advanced 
business subjects; as a general course for 
furnishing academic pupils, as well as 
business pupils, with essential business 
information and skills needed by everyone; 
and as an exploratory course to determine 
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Mrs. Amber Lovell 
Macfarland Junior High School 
Washington, D. C. 
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abilities and lines of interest 
in economic life. Few subjects 
vary more in the selection of 
topics and subject matter than 
does general business. The subject matter 
needs to fit in with the aims of the curriculum 
and of the subject, it must fulfill the needs of 
the local community, and it must be inte- 
grated with the subjects that the various 
pupils will take later.) Subject matter of- 
fered will vary front state to state, from 
class to class, and from child to child. Sub- 
ject matter on the whole is, and should be, 
based on a good textbook and workbook 
covering the general topics in order to give 
a basis for selection and adaptation of sub- 
ject matter to the class. General subject 
fields should be set up, and textbooks, work- 
books, references sources, magazines, and 
other supplementary materials should be 
provided for the pupil. 

In the junior high school field we must 
keep in mind that business courses are in- 
tended to train the student in clerical and 
vocational fields. In the junior high school 
we are often faced with the problem of the 
“lower group” pupil. The program should 
be so established that the wide range of 
individual capacities and abilities, from the 
highest to the lowest, can be given maximum 
opportunity for development. Regardless of 
this range of abilities faced at the junior 
high school level, it must be remembered 
that the objectives and the aims must be 
attainable by every pupil. In making the 
goals attainable, we often tend to forget the 
minimum job standard requirements neces- 
sary in all business life. 

Now more than ever before we must 
realize that only correct work is acceptable 
in business. Seventy per cent correct— 
seven times right and three times wrong— 
will not do in job performance. 

Materials from which the business teacher 
draws are tremendous in number and ever- 
increasing. Only by adapting these materi- 
als to the individual class and then to each 
individual in the class can we demand the 
“perfect” record. It is necessary that the 
business teacher in the junior high school 
make each pupil realize the necessity for 
accurate work of all kinds and make this 
goal attainable. Today some pupils are 
learning this lesson through part-time work. 
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Carmichael Is Appointed Editor 


The Department of Business Education of 
the National Education Association an- 
nounces the appointment of Dr. Vernal H. 
Carmichael, Ball State Teachers College, 
Muncie, Indiana, as editor-in-chief of the 
National Business Education Quarterly. 

Dr. Carmichael has been active in De- 
partment affairs for many years, having 
served as national membership director for 
two years and as president during the year 
1940-41. He succeeds Dr. Anson B. Barber 
of Madison College, Harrisonburg, Virginia, 
who is now a lieutenant in the U. S. Naval 
Reserve and is stationed in Washington, 
om <. 


lowa Awards Doctor's Degrees 


Three business educators completed their 
work at the State University of Iowa this 
summer for the degree of Doctor of Philoso- 
phy. These three men are Harold F. Koepke, 
Illinois State Normal .University, Normal, 
Illinois; Osear C. Schnicker, University of 
Detroit, Detroit, Michigan; and Lucas F. 
Sterne, Eastern Oregon College of Educa- 
tion, La Grande, Oregon. 

Dr. Koepke is a graduate of State Teach- 
ers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin. He ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from the State 
University of Iowa. His Doctor’s disserta- 
tion was written on the subject, “A Study 
of the Interest Patterns of Business Educa- 
tion Teachers in Public Secondary Schools.” 

Dr. Schnicker is a graduate of Southern 
Illinois State Teachers College, Carbondale, 
Illinois. He obtained his Master’s degree 
from the State University of lowa. ‘The 
subject of his Doctor’s dissertation is ““I'rend 
Toward Industrial Democracy as Evidenced 
in Labor Legislation Since 1930.” 

Dr. Sterne is a graduate of the University 
of Missouri, Columbia, Missouri, and ob- 
tained his Master’s degree from the State 
University of Iowa. The subject of his 
Doctor’s dissertation is “A Historical and 
Critical Analysis of Employee Suggestion 
Systems in American Industry.” 
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Business Teachers Publish Newspaper 


The June 13, 1944, issue of Association 
News, a newspaper of the High School 
Teachers Association of Los Angeles, was a 
special business education issue. Dr. Jessie 
Graham, supervisor of business education in 
Los Angeles, wrote the editorial. In this 
particular issue there were several special 
articles written by members of the Board of 
Education staff and faculty members of 
various schools in Los Angeles. 

* 2 = 


Southern Association 


The Southern Business Education Asso- 
ciation will hold an annual convention at 
Atlanta, Georgia, on Thursday, Friday, and 
Saturday, November 23, 24, and 25. Head- 
quarters will be at the Atlanta Biltmore 
Hotel. Reservations for those planning to 
attend the convention must be made in 
advance with the hotel, stating that the 
person making the reservation is a member 
of the Association. 

M. O. Kirkpatrick, president of King’s 
Business College, Charlotte, North Carolina, 
is president of the Association. He and the 
other officers are now in the process of 
preparing a program for this convention. 

* e * 


Kansas Meeting 


A. P. Snodgrass, president of the Kansas 
Business Teachers’ Association, has an- 
nounced the program for the meeting to be 
held in Topeka on November 3. The meet- 
ing will be held at noon in the Kansan 
Hotel roof garden. The program is as fol- 
lows: 
“Business Teachers After the War’—Dr. Cecil 
Puckett, University of Denver, Denver, Colorado 

“Economics of Postwar Air ‘Transportation”— 
L. R. Inwood, executive of T. W. A., Kansas City, 
Missouri 

Group Meetings: 

Business Subjects—chairman, Glen Smith, EI 
Dorado Junior College, E] Dorado, Kansas 
Skill Subjects—chairman, Marjorie Miller, High 

School, Perry, Kansas 

A new chairman will then be elected for 

the 1945 meeting to be held in Wichita. 
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Something New for the Army Clerk 


Ordinarily one thinks of a laboratory as a 
work shop for the promotion of science. 
However, a new laboratory has been set up 
by the Quartermaster Administration and 
Supply School of Camp Lee’s Army Service 
Forces Training Center, Camp Lee, Vir- 
ginia. The purpose of this laboratory is to 
give Quartermaster soldier-clerk-trainees ac- 
tual experience in handling complicated 
Army records. 


Here is how it works: A soldier-trainee 
selected to go to Administration and Supply 
School is first given a rigorous six-week basic 
military training course. He then enters 
A. & S. School and is taught the intricate 
work of keeping Army records. After seven 
weeks of training, he goes to the laboratory 
which serves as a testing ground as well as a 
tower of learning. The soldier-clerk’s apti- 
tude for certain jobs is established. There is 
no longer reason for guess work. 


The laboratory, in charge of Lieutenant 
Herbert K. Bernsten, assistant supervisor of 
A. & S. School, is divided into two sections— 
a personnel office and eight companies of a 
fictional 5050th Quartermaster Composite 
Battalion. This laboratory is an organiza- 
tion that can take care of all QM service and 
supply needs of isolated Army units. 


The neophyte clerk gets an opportunity 
to work on actual morning reports, to write 
Army correspondence, and to use machines 
and equipment found in a regular personnel 
office. In addition, he gets an opportunity 
to apply the theory taught in classrooms con- 
cerning the workings of QM bakery, laundry, 


truck, salvage, repair, fumigation and bath, 
service, and graves registration companies. 


Records of soldiers at Camp Lee, with 
nothing changed but the names and serial 
numbers, are used in the companies of the 
5050th QM Composite Battalion. Matters 
which had been handled some days before in 
orderly rooms at Camp Lee are again con- 
sidered in the company portion of the labora- 
tory. Soldier-trainees who master these 
problems from day to day in the laboratory 
can be assigned to any company within the 
Army, their ability being a proven factor. 
Scientifically speaking, when this happens, 
the experiment can be considered a success. 


Lieutenant Colonel John T. Moorhead, 
chief of the A. & S. Division of ASFTC 
Basic Technical Training, says, ““The labora- 
tory plan long has been considered by school 
heads as the ideal way to complete the 
course of training for our students and also 
the most practical and foolproof method of 
determining aptitudes of the individual men 
for placement purposes. It is proving itself 
to be even more valuable than we had 
thought possible.” 


Major John S. Meilinger, supervisor of 
the A. & S. Schools, feels that this model 
personnel training is the nearest to an on- 
the-job training that can be given without 
actually placing men in company orderly 
rooms and personnel offices. This was made 
possible by revising the eight-weeks course 
of training and consolidating the theory 
portion into seven weeks of study, thereby 
leaving one week for the laboratory. 





Trainees in the laboratory of the A. & S. School, Camp Lee, Virginia 
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HELP US TO SERVE YOU 
IN WARTIME 


xx*wk 


There has already been a curtailment 
of the amount of paper that publishers 
may use, and further curtailments are 
planned. In order to serve teachers for 
the duration of the war, we must make 
every effort to conserve the service 


and 


teachers’ keys. We want every teacher 


items, such as teachers’ manuals 
who uses one of our books for which 
there is a manual or a key to have these 
reference books without charge, but at 
the same time, they should be conserved. 
We therefore ask your co-operation as 
follows: 
(1) Do not request a manual or a key 
until you have investigated to see 


whether there is one available for 
your use in the school. 


(2) Do not request a replacement of an 
old manual or a key if your old copy 
is still usable. 


(3) If you have lost or misplaced your 
reference book, try to find it. 


(4) As a general principle, manuals and 
keys should be considered the prop- 
erty of the school. If you change 
teaching positions or change courses, 
these reference books should be 
made available to your successor. 


We are suggesting these practices so 
that we may continue our usual policy 


of furnishing reference books. 


Preserve Your Manuals and Keys 


x**kk 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Tri-State Meeting 


Dr. Clyde E. Rowe, 
president of the Tri- 
State Commercial Edu- 
cation Association, has 
announced that the fall 
meeting will be held in 
the Roosevelt Hotel, 
Pittsburgh, Pennsyl- 
vania, on Friday eve- 
ning, October 6, and 
Saturday, October 7. 
There will be a social 
program on Friday eve- 
ning. Starting on Satur- 
day morning there will 
be sectional meetings de- 
voted to secretarial, 
bookkeeping, consumer education, and dis- 
tributive education subjects. Dr. Rowe is a 
teacher in Schenley High School, Pittsburgh, 
Pennsylvania. He is also a member of the 
summer faculty of Teachers College, Colum- 
bia University, New York City. 

*. e e 


Social Studies Annual Meeting 


Social studies teachers should reserve the 
dates of November 23 to 25 for the twenty- 
fourth annual meeting of the National 
Council for the Social Studies. The meeting 
will be held in Cleveland, Ohio. 

A widely diversified program with out- 
standing speakers will offer every teacher a 
topic closely allied with his interest. The 
meeting will be focused upon the problems 
and issues facing social studies teachers as 
we return to an era of peace. The times cry 
for action and a meeting for the purpose of 
clarifying objectives and methods of at- 
taining them is urgently needed. No other 
area carries as much responsibility for aiding 
in the formation of a lasting peace as does 
the social studies. Further details regarding 
this meeting may be obtained from Merrill 
F. Hartshorn, executive secretary of the 
National Council for the Social Studies, 1201 
Sixteenth Street, N. W., Washington 6, D. C. 


Dr. Clyde E. Rowe 





WAYS TO TEACH BOOKKEEPING 
AND ACCOUNTING 
By HARVEY A. ANDRUSS 


A 322-page, cloth-bound book designed for use in a 
collegiate methods course or as a personal reference book 
for bookkeeping teachers. 


Single copies $2.35, postpaid; cash with order. 
South-Western Publishing Co. 
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The “G. I. Bill of Rights” 


So many questions are now being asked 
by educators in regard to the “G. I. Bill of 
Rights” (Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 
1944) that we present the following questions 
and answers, prepared by Wendell W. 
Wright, director of the Office of Veterans 
Affairs, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana: 


£1. 


What is the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944 sometimes called? 


The “G. I. Bill of Rights.” 


What is the Servicemen’s Readjustment 
Act of 1944? 


It is a public law which sets forth various provi- 
sions and benefits for which those who served in 
the armed forces of the United States during the 
present war are eligible. 


. What part of the Act deals with education 


and training benefits for veterans? 


Part VIII of Chapter IV deals with the education 
and training opportunities and benefits for service- 
men of World War II. 


. May commissioned officers be considered 


for benefits under this section of the Act? 


Yes, commissioned officers, as well as noncommis- 
sioned officers and enlisted men and woman, may 
be considered for education and training and bene- 
fits under this Act. 


Who is eligible for the educational and 
training benefits set forth in this section? 


Any person who served in the active military or 
naval service on or after September 16, 1940, and 
prior to the termination of the present war, and 
who shall have been discharged or released there- 
from under conditions other than dishonorable, 
and who shall have served ninety days or more. 


. What if the serviceman had spent a period 


of time in an AST or Navy college training 
program? 


If the AST or Navy college training program was 
a continuation of a civilian program and was pur- 
sued to completion, the period of time spent in 
such a program would not count toward computing 
a serviceman’s period of active military or naval 
service under this part. Further specific interpre- 
tation may be made on this point later. 


. What if the serviceman spent a period of 


time as a cadet or midshipman at one of 
the service academies? 


That period would not count either in determining 
his eligibility for educational or training benefits 
under this Act. 


. May a person with less than ninety days of 


active service be eligible under this Act? 
Yes, but only if he has a service-incurred disability 
so determined by Veterans Administration. 


What is meant by active military or naval 
service? 


The time during which a person wears a service 


ee receives pay, and is subject to military 
aw. 
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13 


14. 


15. 


16. 


Does the period of time spent in a reserve 
program count as active military service? 


No. A reserve, or inactive status, is not entitled to 
pay or other financial benefits and is not presumed 
to be in active service during such time. 


Does the period of furlough between induc- 
tion and going into a service uniform count 
as active military service? 

No. The serviceman is not considered to be in 
active military or naval service during such time. 


To how much education or training is a 


—- entitled who is eligible under this 
ct 


To one year plus the period of time he was in 
active service. Examples: Mr. A, with ninety days 
of active service to his credit, would be eligible 
for one calendar year plus ninety days of education 
or training. Mr. B, with eighteen months of active 
service to his credit, would be eligible for two full 
years and six months of education or training 
(i.e., thirty months). 


What is the maximum period of training 
of education for which a person may be 
eligible? 


Four years; in no event shall the total period of 
education exceed that amount of time. 


Does the age at which the applicant en- 
tered service have anything to do with the 
benefits? 


Yes, it may have. The person who was 25 or under 
at the time of entry into active service and who is 
eligible under this Act is deemed to have had his 
education or training interrupted. Such a person 
may receive a full calendar year of education plus 
the period of active service to his credit. Example: 
Henry Jones entered service at 22. He has 100 
days of active service to his credit. He would be 
eligible for one calendar year plus 100 days of 
education or training. 


Is the person who was over 25 years of age 
at the time of entry into active service 
eligible for benefits? 


He is eligible. (a) He is eligible for a calendar 
year of a refresher or a retraining course. (b) If he 
can furnish proof that his education or training 
was impeded, delayed, interrupted, or interfered 
with by his entry into active service, he is eligible 
not only for a calendar year of education or train- 
ing, but in addition for the period of time he 
served. Examples: Mr. X, a lawyer, entered serv- 
ice at 28 and has ninety days of active service to 
his credit. He had completed his education for a 
law degree. He would be eligible to receive one full 
year of refresher or retraining work at an approved 
school. Mr. Y, a law student, was enrolled in a 
law school at the time he entered service. He was 
28 years old at the time and has ninety days of 
active service to his credit. His education was 
deemed to have been interrupted, and therefore 
Mr. Y is eligible for one full year plus ninety days 
of training at an approved school. 


May a person who was 25 or under at the 
time of entry into service take a refresher 
or retraining course? 


Yes, that is entirely up to the serviceman. He may 
choose a refresher or retraining course, but under 
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this plan he may not receive the benefits under 
the Act for more than one calendar year. He may 
believe it wiser, therefore, to take up his studies 
at the point where they were interrupted and con- 
tinue them, since by making this choice he is en- 
titled to the benefits not only for one calendar 
year, but also for the period of time he was in 
active service. 


What is the maximum period of time al- 
lowed the trainee who takes a refresher or 
retraining course? 


A period of one calendar year or such lesser time 
as may be required for the course of instruction 
chosen by him. 


Has the serviceman an indefinite period of 
time in which to take advantage of the 
educational or training benefits under this 
Act? 

No. The law provides that a course shall be initi- 
ated not later than two years after either the date 
of discharge or the termination of the war, which- 
ever is the later. Furthermore, no such training or 
education shall be afforded beyond seven years 
after the termination of the present war. 


Is the applicant permitted a choice of in- 
stitution or place of education or training? 


Yes, with the following provisions: (1) That the 
institution be on the approved list, and (2) that the 
applicant be accepted as a student by that insti- 
tution. 


How can the applicant find out what edu- 
cational or training institutions are on 
the approved list? 

The best source for this information is Veterans 
Administration. 


Is the applicant permitted a choice of his 
course of education or training? 
Yes. 


May a trainee change a course of instruc- 
tion once he has made a choice? 
Yes, but only with the approval of the Adminis- 
trator of the Veterans Administration. 


How much does the Government pay di- 
rectly to an eligible person who is in train- 
ing? 

A subsistence allowance of $50 a month during the 
approved period to the trainee who takes a full- 
time program of education or training. 


What if a person has one or more depend- 
ents? 


During the approved period of training the Gov- 
ernment pays a subsistance allowance of $75 a 
month to a person who has one or more dependents 
and who takes a full-time program of education or 
training. 


May a trainee qualifying for pension receive 
pension allowance while receiving the sub- 
sistence allowance provided under this 
Act? 


No, a trainee under this Act may not receive both 
pension and subsistence allowance. He chooses 
pension or subsistence allowance, whichever is the 
larger, and is entitled to other benefits. 


May a retired officer entitled to retirement 
pay and eligible under this Act receive sub- 
sistence allowance in addition to retire- 
ment pay? 


27. 


28. 


29 


30. 


31. 


32. 


33. 


34. 


No, he would not receive subsistence allowance in 
addition to retirement pay. He would, however, 
be entitled to the other benefits of tuition, fees, 
books, supplies, and equipment. 


Does the Government pay any expenses 
besides the montly subsistence benefits? 
Yes, the Government provides tuition, customary 
fees, and necessary books and supplies up to an 
approved amount. ‘These costs are paid directly 
to the institution the trainee attends and not to 
the trainee. 


Is a trainee required to take a full-time 
program of education or training under 
this Act? 


No, but a lesser subsistence allowance will be 
granted by the Administrator if the trainee takes 
a part-time program. 


Does the above interpretation regarding 
lesser subsistence allowance for a trainee 
taking part-time work also apply to the 
person in a refresher or retraining pro- 
gram? 


Yes. 


May a trainee waive subsistence allowance 
provided by the Government? 


Yes, but at the same time he may have tuition, 
customary fees, and necessary books and supplies 
paid by the Government through Veterans Admin- 
istration. 


May a trainee be removed from an educa- 
tional or training program before the ter- 
mination of the period for which he is 
eligible? 

Yes, by the Administrator of the Veterans Admin- 
istration if the conduct or progress of such person 
is unsatisfactory according to the regularly pre- 
scribed standards and practices of the institution. 


How does a person proceed in applying for 
the educational benefits provided by the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(*G. I. Bill of Rights’’)? 


a. He should obtain and fill out according to direc- 
tions Form 1950. 

b. He should attach a certified copy of his dis- 
charge (a photostatic copy will be acceptable). 

c. He must sign the application in the presence of 
a notary public and have the application no- 
tarized. 

d. He should indicate the educational or training 
institution he wishes to attend. 

e. He should also indicate the date when he wishes 
such training or education to begin. 

f. He should have a statement either on the form 
or separately that he will be accepted by the 
institution of his choice. 

g. He should send all the above material to the 
regional office of Veterans Administration hav- 
ing jurisdiction over the area in which is located 
the person’s place of residence given at the 
time of entry into the service. 


Where may one obtain Form 1950? 

Form 1950 may be obtained from (1) Veterans 
Administration, (2) approved educational institu- 
tions, or (3) service organizations in the community. 
How does the applicant learn whether he 
has qualified for educational or training 


benefits? 
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He is informed by an authorized statement from 
the Veterans Administration. 


35. When may the serviceman expect to find 
out whether his application is approved? 


If the applicant has his necessary papers and forms 
in order, if he has been accepted by an institution 
as a student, and if he has his case folder on file at 
Veterans Administration in the area in which he 
applies, his application may be approved within 
a short time. Delays occur principally because of 
(1) errors in following procedure on the part of the 
applicant, and (2) the necessity of transferring 
cases from the Veterans Administration of one 
area to another. 


36. Who determines whether a person has had 
a service-incurred disability ? 
Veterans Administration only. 

37. What if a serviceman knows he has a 


service-incurred disability by reason of the 
fact that he has been granted a pension? 


If he has been given a pension rating of at least 
10 per cent and has received notice that a voca- 
tional handicap exists, he is eligible to apply for 
the educational benefits under vocational rehabili- 
tation and should apply under Public Law 16. 
Use Form 1900. 


38. Is it to a serviceman’s advantage to apply 
for the benefits of vocational rehabilita- 
tion, Public Law 16, over those of the 
Servicemen’s Readjustment Act of 1944 
(**G. I. Bill of Rights’’)? 


Yes. The subsistence allowance is higher under 
vocational rehabilitation. Tuition, necessary fees, 
books, and supplies are also provided. 


39. What application form is filed for the bene- 
fits of vocational rehabilitation? 
Form 1900, but this form is filed only after Form 
526 has been acted upon and a person has received 
notice that a vocational handicap exists. 

40. Where may Form 1900 be obtained? 
From the Veterans Administration only. 

41. What if a person does not know the address 


of the Veterans Administration in his 
area? 


He should contact one of his community’s service 
organizations: Red Cross, American Legion, Dis- 
abled Veterans, etc. 


Business Teaching as a Career 


Clayton H. Hinkel, director of the depart- 
ment of business education, Easton High 
School, Easton, Pennsylvania, conducted 
an unusual program in his school during the 
past school year to acquaint his students 
with the future and the possibilities of the 
business teaching profession. A bulletin was 
published under his sponsorship entitled 
“Business Education.” This was produced 
by the Business Education Club of Easton 
High School. The bulletin covers such 
topics as “Your Qualifications,” “‘Advan- 
tages,” “Disadvantages,” “Salaries,” and 
“How to Secure Your Teaching Position.” 


October, 1944 








THERE IS A PLACE 
IN YOUR SCHOOL 
FOR THIS BOOK — 
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BUSINESS BEHAVIOR 


By Abrams 


BUSINESS BEHAVIOR is a_ book 
which emphasizes practical business 
psychology, health, and clothing 
habits, grooming, the development 
of good personal traits, and charac- 
ter, getting along with the boss, and 
getting along with associates. The 
following are the six major parts into 
which the book is divided: 


1. Goals in Business Behavior 
2. Personal Regimen 


3. Techniques Employed in Busi- 
ness Contacts 


4. Applying for a Job 


5. Trait Training Through Oppor- 
tunities Found in Business Situa- 
tions 


6. Success 


The discussions are made very vivid 
through case reference problems 
which should be studied and dis- 
cussed by students. This book is 
designed for class use, but at least 
should be in the library of every 
school for required reference read- 
ing. 

SOUTH-WESTERN 

PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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NEW ADOPTION! 


Just adopted for 
basal use in public 
high schools of 
Denver, Colorado. 


The success of 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND 
ACCOUNTING, Eighteenth Edition, is a record which 
speaks for itself. It is the most widely used book in the 
history of bookkeeping instruction, being used in nearly 
all states where there are state adoptions, being adopted 
in a majority of large cities, and being adopted in a majority 
of small towns. It is used in more schools than all com- 
peting textbooks combined. 
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A special exclusive edition is uft! 
United States Armed Forces #t 
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BOOKKEEPING AND ACCOUNTING 








EIGHTEENTH EDITION BY CARLSON - PRICKETT - FORKNER 


“I think the new bookkeeping book, the eighteenth edition, is one of the best 
books I have ever seen for bookkeeping. It has many things in it that the 
student can readily see that apply to business, and not just some figures 
without meaning.” 


“IT am liking the new book better all the time, and that workbook is certainly 
a good one. The students are surely going to town in it. I am also using the 
new book in night school. The more I go over the new book, the better I 
like it. I have always liked ‘20TH CENTURY,’ but each revised book gets 
better.”’ 


“I am just crazy over the new 20TH CENTURY BOOKKEEPING AND AC.- 
COUNTING. I just can't realize the improvement in the book. Students like 
it very much, and are certainly sailing through it.”’ 


“I am more than pleased with your eighteenth edition and find that the 
students are doing much better than last year. The failures have reduced 
from 12 to 3 per cent.” 


HIESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
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Name of Association 
American Association of Commercial Colleges... .. . . 
American Economic Association. . . 


American Vocational Association........ 
Arkansas Education Association....... 

Association of University Evening Colleges. 
Colorado Education Association 


Connecticut State Teachers Association............. 
Delaware Commercial Teachers Association... . 
Delaware State Education Association............... 


of 


High School Commercial Teachers Association 


New Jersey 


Idaho Education Association— 
District No. 1........... 
Bpestrect Io. ©... ... 6.0: 
Bpesteret NO. S........... 
Dsetrict No. 4.....2.<0000: 
Deeserset No. B... 26 666s 
District No. 6.... 
District No. 7 


_ 


Illinois Business College Association. ..... 
Illinois Education Association— 
DuPage Valley............. 
Blackhawk........... 
East Central.. .. 
Eastern........ 
Illinois Valley. . 
Mississippi Valley....... 
Southeastern... 
Western...... 
Northeastern... 
Northwestern 
Rock River. . 
Lake Shore. . 
ae 





Indiana State Teachers Association 
North Comtral. ..........25.. 
Northeastern..... 
Northwestern. 

Southwestern. . 
NIG pan pees 


Indiana Vocational Association. . . 


Iowa State Teachers Association 


Kansas State Teachers Association 
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| Chicago........ 


Place of Meeting 


Philadelphia........ 
Little Rock. . 
Pittsburgh... . 
Denver....... 


Bridgeport. ... 
Hartford....... 


Wilmington... 


Wilmington... 


| 


| | 
Washington, D. C...... 





New York City...... 


Coeur d’Alene...... 
Lewiston...... 

SS aeee 

Twin Falls...... 
Pocatello...... Ore 
Rexburg or Idaho Falls . 
eee 


Springfield... 


Glen Ellyn...... 
Rock Island...... 


LaSalle...... 
ee 
Bridgeport. .. . 
Galesburg........ 
Aurora...... 
Rockford... . 
rors 
To be decided. .. 
Springfield... 


South Bend... 
| Fort Wayne..... 


OEE 
Evansville. .. 
Indianapolis....... 


Des Moines . 
Garden City. 


Pittsburg... .. 
Salina... .. 


Wichita. .. 





Date of Meeting 


| December 27-29 





February 1-3, 1945 
December 6-9 
November 13-14 
October 18-19 


October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 


October 27 
October 27 
October 27 


October 20 


October 19-20 


November 10 


October 6 
October 5-6 
September 22-23 
September 22-23 
September 28-29 
September 29 
October 13-14 


| October 19-20 


October 9 
October 13 
October 13 
October 13 
October 13 
October 13 
October 13 
October 13 
October 20 
October 20 
October 20 
October 23 
December 27-29 


October 26-27 


| October 26-27 


October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 


October 26 
November 2-4 


November 3 
November 3 
November 3 
November 4 
November 4 
November 4 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





Kentucky Association of Colleges and Secondary 
SRG Cee Pe RY ae ceey ney ears Ste Rens, G6) 


Maryland State Teachers Association............... 

Michigan Education Association— 
NT ci 5ic. denies swiied sacsdcctseaeaeus 
0 SS ee ee eee rem en 
ON EE ee Te ee ree 
Se er ee 
Region No. 5....... 
Region No. 6 
hh 52 5. wleteauhnwa'etee erence beaters 
eS eee 


Minnesota Business Schools Association 


Minnesota Education Association 


Missouri Business Schools Association 


Missouri Association of Secondary School Principals. . 


Missouri State Teachers Association— 
ee ee 
Northwestern....... 
SANA ITS SSR Sa ee ane eo 
EE Te 
Southeastern............. 
ee 


Montana Education Association— 

North Comtval........0.cccccess. 
TCE TET ee ee 
Northwestern 
Southwestern 


National Association of Accredited Commercial Schools 


National Business Teachers Association . 


National Council for the Social Studies... . 


National Council of Business Schools............. 
National Council of Teachers of English. . . 


Nebraska State Education Association— 
| OS a ee eee 
District No. 2............. 
District No. 3........... 

District No. 4.... 
District No. 5.... 
District No. 6 


New England Business College Association 
New England Business College Teachers Association. . 


New England High School Commercial Teachers 
Association 


New Hampshire State Teachers Association 


New Jersey Education Association... .. 


New Mexico Educational Association 


New York State Teachers Association- 
Northern Detrich cata Reris siteve a Gre 
North Central........ 
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Lexington. .... 


Baltimore............... 


ee, ho be 


ee 
East Lansing..... . 
Grand Rapids... . 
Petoskey........ 
re 
Escanaba........ 
Kalamazoo.......... 


Minneapolis........ 
St. Paul... 
Kansas City... 


Columbia........ 


rere 
Maryville........ 
Warrensburg... . 
Springfield....... 
Cape Girardeau. . 
Kansas City... 


ae 
Havre......... 
Wolf Point...... 
Kalispell. . .. 
Helena. . 


Chicago. 
Chicago 
Cleveland 
Chicago. . . 
Columbus, Ohio. 
Lincoln. .... 
Omaha.. . 


Norfolk 
Kearney.... ; 


McCook and Holdrege. . . 
Alliance, Chadron, Sidney, 


and Scottsbluff. . . 
Boston..... 


Boston. 


Boston. . 
Manchester. . . . 
New York City 
Albuquerque. 


Potsdam. . 
Watertown 





October 26-28 


October 20-21 


October 26-28 
October 12-13 
October 26-27 
October 19-20 
October 5-6 

October 12-13 
October 5-6 

October 19-20 


November 18 
October 26-27 
November 4 


October 6—7 


October 5-6 
October 5-6 
October 6 
October 11-13 
October 12-13 
November 1-3 


October 26-28 
October 26-28 
October 26-28 
October 26-28 
October 26-28 


December 27-29 
December 27-29 
November 23-25 
December 27--29 
November 23-25 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 27 
October 27 
November 24-25 


October 21 


November 25 
October 19-20 
November 10 
October 25-28 


September 29 
September 29 
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Name of Association 


Place of Meeting 


Date of Meeting 





New York State Teachers Association (Continued) 
I Bs oe dacs Sigse a sccd ies ka dy Swe oe ee 
Northeastern......... 
eee 
ee 
Central Western......... 
Southeastern... . 
Wweeterm.......... 

Long Island...... 
State....... 


North Carolina Education Association— 
Northeastern 


Southeastern... 
Northwestern... .. 2 
South Piedmont....... 
Western......... 


North Dakota Education Association . 


Ohio Education Association— 
iso tbs Bia nick cen ovation 
Northwestern....... 
Eastern....... 
Southeastern..... 
ee 
Southwestern... . 
mtate....... 


Oklahoma Education Association— 
| ae 
East Central.......... 
Northern......... 
Northeastern...... 
Southeastern... 


Pennsylvania Association of Private Business Schools 


Pennsylvania State Education Association— 
Comtval- Western. .............5.5:. 
Eastern........ 

Central...... 
Western.... 
Midwestern... 
Northwestern 
Southern 


Rhode Island Institute of Instruction 


ByOROMNG........... 
Plattsburgh...... 
Binghamton. . 
Albany........ 
Rochester... .. 
New York City 
BUuGpalo........ 
New York City 
Buffalo........ 


Rocky Mount... 
Goldsboro... .. 
Fayetteville. ... 
Greensboro... . 
Statesville. . . 
Asheville. . . 


Athens...... roe 
Columbus........ 
Cincinnati. .. . . 
Columbus. . . 


Edmond.... . 
Ponca City. . a 
Muskogee... 
Durant..... 


Harrisburg....... 


Indiana... 
Allentown... 
Lock Haven... 
Pittsburgh. .. 
New Castle. . 


Providence. 


October 6 
October 6 
October 20 
October 20 
October 27 
October 27 
October 27 
November 3 
November 20-21 


October 10 
October 12 
October 17 
October 19 
October 24 
October 26 


October 25-27 


October 26-27 
October 26-27 
October 27 
October 27 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
December 28-29 


October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 
October 27-28 


October 21 


September 29-30 
October 5 
October 12-13 
October 12-14 
October 14 
October 14 
October 20 
December 27-29 


October 26-27 














Rhode Island Catholic Teachers’ Institute Providence October 26-27 
South Dakota Education Association... .. Mitchell... . November 20-22 
Southern Business Education Association. . Atlanta. November 23-25 
Tennessee Education Association— 
ios Saale coe alalcss utes ouitoed 0% Knoxville...... October 27 
REE er ety eee Nashville... . October 20 
Texas State Teachers Association........ Forth Worth..... November 24-25 
Tri-State Commercial] Education Association. .. . Pittsburgh... .. October 6-7 
Vermont Education Association............. Burlington... . October 12-13 
Virginia Education Association... . Richmond. . . November 28-30 
Washington Education Association . Bellingham... . October 13 
re October 16 
ee a October 17 
er October 18 
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Name of Association Place of Meeting Date of Meeting 





Washington Education Association (Continued) 





CN iodo wean dew October 18 
_. (eee October 19 
Vancouver.............. October 20 
errr October 23 
Walla Walla............ October 24 
Macwend............ ..| October 25 
SEs October 26 
See October 26 
Wenatchee..............| October 27 
RR ee ree November 24-25 
West Virginia State Education Association...........]| Beckley and Huntington .| October 13 


Charleston and Wheeling .| October 20 
Romney and Clarksburg. .| October 27 








Parkersburg............ November 2-3 
Winfield Education Clinic. ........................ Winfield, Kansas........| October 5-7 
Wisconsin Education Association— 
nol Senin me sa mA oe Platteville............. September 22 
RIS chad isn cca mmburan haan mageae ae October 5-6 
I 8 re 5. b en dds Sd wk Ded Fae Ra EES cess chia ete G October 5-6 
dai 9 os 3. actaua' Inte lpn Bagh dovsndrsips eid pasiah dass ht I, ko doaacéaeades October 6 
bins lous sda dois wa sulseDkmae wate nee LaCrosse.......... ....| October 12-13 
re ne Eau Claire..............| October 13 
cients wos abwna wlatach area on dean Milwaukee..............| November 2-4 
Wyoming Education Association................... MLS asses ass ai wide November 2-4 





A Mew conse - 
BUSINESS FILING 


BASSETT—AGNEW 





BUSINESS FILING is a new outfit consisting of a textbook and a practice outfit. 
The textbook discusses indexing rules and filing systems; the practice outfit pro- 
vides practice in card and correspondence filing. 





The course is arranged for twenty, thirty, or forty class periods. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 














October, 1944 









































Industrial Office Management Program 






(By William J. Worthington, Educational Service, North American 


Recognizing the necessity for 
efficient clerical work if production 
schedules were to be met, the 
Department of Education at North 
American Aviation, Inc., Ingle- 
wood, California, set out to estab- 
lish a training program in company 
procedures for all office workers in 
the production departments of the 
California division. Originally each 
manufacturing department had a 
male clerk who was trained on the 
job and who was usually entirely 
familiar with manufacturing pro- 
cedures before being assigned to 
office work. The war brought re- 
placement of these clerks with 
women, many of whom had been trained for 
office work of an entirely different kind. Air- 
craft production has its own nomenclature, 
its technical terms, and procedures not 
ordinarily associated with clerical work in 
offices. 

Under normal conditions these new em- 
ployees could have been assimilated into the 
departments and trained on the job; the 
pressure of wartime schedules made this im- 
practical. A high level of efficiency was an 
everyday requirement. 

To meet the work standards established 
by management, these departmental clerks 
needed to be informed on such procedures as 
requisitions for employees, performance rat- 
ing charts, transfer requests, termination 
papers, personnel records, material requisi- 
tions, overtime authorizations, shift assign- 
ments, working hours, departure and re- 
moval passes, and other office forms peculiar 
to the organization at North American 
Aviation. In addition, many of these em- 
ployees needed additional instruction in such 
routine office matters as filing systems, 
record keeping, telephone procedure, and 
similar subjects. 

Dr. E. G. Blackstone, supervisor of busi- 
ness education at the University of Southern 
California, Los Angeles, was consulted for 
suggestions relative to academic material 
which might be included in such a course, 
and a proposed outline was worked out 
with the assistance of Dr. Blackstone, per- 
sonnel in the office of the factory manager at 
North American, and the staff of the De- 
partment of Education. The title selected 
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Aviation, Inc., Inglewood, California) 





Marguerite Waddell 


for the course was “Industrial Of- 
fice Supervision.” 

The selection of an instructor for 
the proposed training course occu- 
pied considerable attention. It 
was obvious that a primary req- 
ulsite was an intimate knowledge 
of routine and procedure at North 
American, plus wide office experi- 
ence and a familiarity with the field 
of aviation. After careful delibera- 
tion, Mrs. Marguerite M. Waddell, 
secretary to R. E. Dawe, factory 
manager of the California division, 
was selected. 

It was obvious that the content 
of the desired curricula material 
was such that textbook approach would be 
impossible. The only alternate plan that 
could function under immediate conditions 
at North American was a laboratory ap- 
proach. A teaching manual was prepared, 
using forms that were sometimes filled in, 
sometimes presented in blank, and _fre- 
quently completed with errors for the de- 
partmental clerks to detect. This manual 
includes detailed instructions and a sample 
of each form which the clerk may be re- 
quired to use; as changes occur, new pages 
are provided for manuals already in the 
hands of those who have completed the 
course. Informal discussion stressing “‘why” 
as well as “how” various forms applied was a 
technique in constant use by the instructor. 
Also, the facilities of the visual aids library 
at North American were used to present 
such subjects as proper use of the telephone, 
‘are of office equipment, and morale films 
illustrating the importance of aircraft in the 
war effort. 

In addition, a ten-point “‘measuring stick” 
was devised by which the clerks could check 
themselves, their work, and their attitude. 
These ten points were: accuracy, neatness, 
promptness, courtesy, conciseness, diplo- 
macy, judgment, loyalty, ambition, and the 
necessity for setting the “example.” Illus- 
trations of each check point were given by 
the instructor and by the group members, 
and general discussion was encouraged. 

At the time this article was written, the 
course in clerical procedures has been re- 
peated four times on both day and night 
shifts, each course covering twenty-four 
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hours of work, or two days a week over a 
six-week’s period of time. The last session of 
each class includes a written examination. 

Using as a criteria of measurement the 
opinions of foremen and supervision gener- 
ally, the results of the course have been most 
satisfactory. The girls in attendance have 
also been exceedingly enthusiastic. 

This course in “Industrial Office Super- 
vision” has filled an important niche at 
North American. It represents the first at- 
tempt at combining recognized academic 
techniques and practical “on-the-job” train- 
ing. The facilities of the local educational 
institutions were used in outlining the course, 
and complete co-operation between the 
University of Southern California and the 
Department of Education of North American 
resulted in a much more satisfactory final 
result than could have been otherwise 
achieved. It is felt that this co-operative 
plan should be used to full advantage in the 
future in establishing other courses. 


Indiana State Meeting 


The commercial section of the Indiana 
State Teachers Association will hold its 
annual meeting in Indianapolis on Octo- 
ber 26. Ruth Temple of the Laboratory 
School, Terre Haute, is the president; George 
Wagoner of Indiana University, Blooming- 
ton, is the vice-president; Frances Kinsley 
of Arsenal Technical High School, Indi- 
anapolis, is the secretary. 

Morning and afternoon programs have 
been arranged. Miss Temple will preside 
over the morning meeting and Mr. Wagoner 
will preside over the afternoon meeting. The 
program is as follows: 


9:30 A. M. 

“What War Courses in Typing Affect Us?”— 
Harold H. Smith, editor of typing publications, 
Gregg Publishing Company, New York City 

“Exploring the Sources of Teachers’”—Harry 
Elder 

“The Teaching of Bookkeeping as Influenced by 
the Army, Navy, and Federal Government 
In-Service Training Programs’”—Paul A. Carl- 
son, director of commercial education, State 
Teachers College, Whitewater, Wisconsin 

Business Meeting 

2:30 P. M. 

“The Indiana and American Vocational Associa- 
tions’ —Glen Barkes, secretary-treasurer of 
Indiana Vocational Association; president of 
Indiana Industrial Education Association 

“The Teacher’s Responsibility to Business’”— 
Charles W. Jones, general superintendent of 
William H. Block, Indianapolis, Indiana 

“Current Practices in the Teaching of Shorthand 
and Transcription”—Irol Whitmore, School of 
Business, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Indiana 


October, 1944 


George Joyce Returns to Greensboro 


Effective at the begin- 
ning of the fall term, 
Lieutenant George M. 
Joyce was released from 
the Navy and returned 
to his former civilian job 
as head of the secretarial 
department of Woman’s 
College of the University 
of North Carolina, 
Greensboro, North Caro- 
lina, where he will also 
serve as auditor. 

When Mr. Joyce went 
into the Navy, he com- 
pleted the course in the 
Recognition Navy School Coe Se eee 
at Ohio State University, Columbus, Ohio. 
He then was made administrative officer of 
a Naval blimp squadron operating out of 
Houma, Louisiana. He was then sent to a 
gunnery school at Purcell, Oklahoma, and 
was transferred to the U. S. Navy Pre- 
Flight School, Chapel Hill, North Carolina, 
where he served as gunnery officer until his 
release. 





* = * 
Education-Industry Collaboration 


The National Industrial Information Com- 
mittee of the National Association of Manu- 
facturers has been co-operating with edu- 
cational leaders in sponsoring joint con- 
ferences. Many of these conferences have 
been held throughout the United States 
during the past year. ‘They represent an 
important step among educators and busi- 
nessmen in solving their mutual problems. 
As a further step in the program, a new 
bulletin is now being published entitled 
Trends in Education-Industry Co-operation. 
This bulletin provides a brief summary of 
past work and a list of discussion topics. 
Copies may be obtained by writing the 
Editor, Trends in Education-Industry Co- 
operation, 14 West 49th Street, New York 
20, New York. 





FOR SALE— MISCELLANEOUS 
JOURNALS AND LEDGERS 
We offer a bargain sale of miscellaneous paper-bound 
journals and ledgers taken from obsolete bookkeeping 
practice sets. These are sold only for cash with the order 
at 60 cents a dozen, postpaid. 


South-Western Publishing Co. 
201 West Fourth Street 
Cincinnati 2, Ohio 
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THIRD EDITION 
AGNEW 


LOSO e 


to integrate and to correlate in one final course 





WORKBOOK 


The workbook includes numerous attractive business 
forms to provide actual office experience and also in- 
cludes personality rating charts. It is recommended that 
the workbook be used for advanced office typing prob- 
lems, but the problems can be completed with pen 
and ink. 


TESTS 


There are four objective achievement tests available 
which are very comprehensive in nature. Test No. 4 
also serves as a final examination. 


PRACTICE SET FOR FILING 


The PRACTICE OUTFIT FOR BUSINESS FILING pro- 
vides actual laboratory work for 12, 16, or 21 hours 
depending upon the number of jobs completed. It 
provides practice in card and correspondence indexing 
and filing. 





SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
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SECRETARIAL OFFICE PRACTICE 


Here is a new book that will help you train your 
students for business competence. It is designed 


all the related secretarial and general business 
skills and knowledges. A brief table of contents 
is shown below. You may obtain an optional 
workbook, a series of four achievement tests, 
and a practice set for filing. 





TABLE OF CONTENTS 


UNIT I 
The Secretary 


UNIT II 
Taking Dictation 
UNIT III 
Transcription 
UNIT IV 
Answering Letters Without 
Dictation 
UNIT V 
Attending to the Mail 


UNIT VI 
Secretarial Typewriting 
Techniques 


UNIT VII 


Business Communication 


UNIT VIII 
Handling Callers and Appoint- 
ments 


UNIT IX 
Filing 
UNIT X 
Transportation 
UNIT XI 
Business Forms and Records 
UNIT XII 
The Secretary and Her Job 


APPENDIX A 
Special Address Forms and 
Salutations 


APPENDIX B 


Abbreviations 


APPENDIX C 


Selected Business Terms 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 


Cincinnati 


Chicago 


San Francisco 


Dallas 
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As long as the war continues, the teacher 
of typewriting will be faced with one of the 
greatest problems of his teaching career— 
that of keeping typewriters repaired. 

Repairmen can no longer go to the schools 
to clean or to repair the typewriters since 
there are only a few of them who have not 
gone into the service. Those who are left 
work morning, noon, night, Saturdays, and 
Sundays. Yet, they cannot get all the type- 
writers repaired that are brought to them. 

In order to get the typewriters repaired, 
the teacher must carry them to the repair- 
man’s office and leave them there from one 
to two weeks, no matter how badly he needs 
them for his classes. As a result, some stu- 
dent who is deprived of his typewriter for 
several weeks must use some old typewriter 
that is no good, or perhaps do without a 
typewriter until his is returned. 

To combat this situation, would it not be 
wise if the colleges could offer a course, or 
courses, in typewriter mechanics? Even in 
peace times the knowledge of how to repair 
a typewriter would be beneficial, but during 
our present emergency it would be invalu- 
able. No longer would the teacher have 
to send his typewriter in to the exchange 
office of the repairman and wait several 
weeks; no longer would he have to do without 


A War Problem for the Teacher of Typewriting 


(By Mrs. Robert McAdams, High School, Dickinson,Texas) 


a typewriter for more than a day or two. In 
a short time he could have the typewriter 
repaired, thus saving time and trouble, to 
say nothing of the worry over the student 
who is being slowed up because he needs his 
typewriter. 

Never before have we needed so many 
typists, and never before have typewriters 
been in such need of repairs. ‘Broken-down 
typewriters keep teachers from training the 
number of typists they would like to train. 
Surely there is no typing teacher who would 
not be willing to repair his own typewriters 
as long as it is necessary, even though it is a 
hard and a dirty job. 

Typing teachers should not allow students 
to erase until more new typewriters are 
made and the repairmen come back from the 
war. Eraser crumbs fall down into the ma- 
chine and cause the keys to stick and the 
typewriter to need repairs. Some students 
will move the carriage of the typewriter 
over to the side, but there are always some 
who will never do what they are told. To 
prohibit erasing would take care of these 
students and keep the typewriters in better 
condition. 

Is there nothing we can do about this 
repair situation? Thinking about it will only 
help; action will get the job done. 








Changes in Postal Regulations 


Business teachers must keep up to date in 
what they teach, the same as office adminis- 
trators must also keep up to date. Postal 
regulations have changed during the past 
year and are constantly subject to additional 
changes and revisions. Usually the funda- 
mental principles and procedures do not 
change, but certain other details are subject 
to change. The following are the latest 
changes, which went into effect on March 26, 
1944; 

1. In all large cities where zone numbers have been 

developed for districts of the cities, these zone 
numbers should be included on the envelope and 


as a part of the inside address, as follows: Cin- 
cinnati 13, Ohio. 

2. The first-class rate on letters, either local or out 
of town, is now 3 cents an ounce or a fraction 
thereof. In other words, the old 2-cent rate for 
local mail is eliminated. 


3. The domestic air mail rate is now 8 cents instead 
of the old 6-cent rate for each ounce. The air 
mail rate for letters going to members of the 
armed forces who are abroad is 6 cents a half 

ounce or fraction thereof. 
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4. The parcel post rate in each zone is increased 
either 1 cent or 3 per cent, whichever is greater. 

5. The special book rate (parcel post) which was 
formerly 3 cents a pound was increased 1 cent or 
3 per cent. 


6. The new schedule of money order fees is as fol- 


lows: 
Amount of Money Order Amount of Fee 
BS ECD Biles vk cciecccc 4 cents 
2.51 to Serr 6 cents 
fF 0 a SO errr 8 cents 
Fk £ i 5 Saree 9 cents 
S0.Gito @.00.......... 10 cents 
40.01 to 60.00.......... 12 cents 
60.01 to 80.00.......... 14 cents 
OO.61 te 160.60. «0. ncccee 15 cents 


7. The rates charged for registered mail are increased 
331% per cent. 

8. The c.o.d. fees are twice the former rate. 

9. A new postal money order was authorized in 
June, 1944, to simplify money order procedure. 
Under the new plan one does not have to fill out an 
application form. He merely buys a money order 
and addresses it to the person to whom it is 
payable and keeps a stub receipt. Each money 
order of this type is limited to $10 for which the 
fee is 5 cents. 
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For Intensive 


DRILL 


» 4 


WORKBOOK 


IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC 


By Smith 


Wartime conditions have empha- 
sized the need for skill in the han- 
dling of figures. The WORKBOOK 
IN BUSINESS ARITHMETIC is de- 
signed for an intensive skill-building 
program. It contains seventy-five 
drills with seventy-five correspond- 
ing tests. The student completes a 
drill on one side of a page and then 
turns it over and completes a corre- 
sponding test on the other side. A 
suggested time is given for each test 
in order to guide the student in de- 
veloping satisfactory skill. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 





A Follow-Up Study 





William E. Smith, head of the commercial 
department of Utica Free Academy, Utica, 
New York, completed a study of graduates 
of the school years 1941, 1942, and 1943. 
The following is a table showing how the 
commercial graduates were employed on 


April 26, 1944: 


OCCUPATION OF GRADUATES 





Occupation 





General Office. . . 

Sales... : 

Stenographers. . 

Bookkeepers. . . . 

Machine Operators............. 
Mill Workers or Factory Ope rators 
Tymmts....... 

Office Boy o or Girl... 

Nurses’ Aid... 

Usher at Theater. 
Housework........ 

Telegraph Operator. . 
Photographer. .. 

Radio: Announcing. . 

Board Boy 
Mechanic. 
Wrapping, Stoe k, and Shipping Clerk 
Inspector. . 

Signal De »partme nt. 

File Clerk........ 

Meter Reader. . 

Bicycle Maintenance and Re pair 
Telephone Operators. 

Time Study and Personnel... . 
Timekeeper....... 

Defense Bond (window). 

Property and Supply Clerk 

Grinder of Eye Glasses... . . 
Baker..... 

Cashier...... 

Waitress...... 

Farmer. eke 

Elevator Girls. ... . 

Did Not State Work.. 


| No. 


| 


] 
] 
] 





5119 
1| 6 
0 | 13 
71% 
5 | 3 
5 0 
2i i 
] 0 
] 0 
1 0 
] 0 
1 ] 
1 ] 
1 0 
] 0 
1 0 
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0 0 
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One particularly significant question that 
was asked in the study was “In what ways 
could your school have helped you more?” 
Only twenty-two persons replied to this 

' pga ; 
question. The following table shows the 
percentages of their answers covering the 
classes which graduated in 1942 and 1943: 





Neate Re inca i pitino oho, wie 
More Specific T raining for a Job 


More Instructions Concerning How to 


Get a Job 


More Specific Advice in wiedaaestines Your 


Future Education. . 


More Specific Advice on n Social Living 
Opportunity to Return to a Public 


School for Special Training 





1942 


36% 
50% 


11% 


11% 
11% 


16% 








1943 


23 2€ 
et 
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Miss Ellis at Meredith College 


Dr. Estelle L. Pop- 
ham, head of the busi- 
ness department at Mere- 
dith College, Raleigh, 
North Carolina, has an- 
nounced the appoint- 
ment of a new staff mem- 
ber, Mabel E. Ellis. 

Miss Ellis is a gradu- 
ate of Indiana State 
Teachers College, Terre 
Haute, Indiana, and ob- 
tained her Master’s de- 
gree from New York 
University, New York 
City. She has taught in 
several schools, including 
the Packard School, New York City, and 
the U. S. Naval Training School, Indiana 
University, Bloomington, Indiana. 


Mabel E. Ellis 


George E. McClellan 


The private business school field lost one 
of its most colorful figures in the death of 
George McClellan, president of Littleford- 
Nelson School of Commerce, Cincinnati, 
Ohio. Mr. McClellan was killed in an auto- 
mobile accident on September 20. 


Mr. McClellan was one of the best known 
and best liked personalities in the private 
school field. He became identified with the 
Littleford School about twenty-five years 
ago and became its president soon there- 
after. A few years ago the Littleford School 
absorbed the Nelson Business College and 
the newly combined school continued 
operation under the name of the Littleford- 
Nelson School of Commerce. 

Mr. McClellan was quite active in na- 
tional business school circles. He served as 
president of the National Commercial Teach- 
ers’ Federation (now the National Business 
Teachers Association) during 1937-38. At 
the time of his death, he was the recording 
secretary of the National Association of 
Accredited Commercial Schools. Mr. Mc- 
Clellan was also active in Rotary Inter- 
national. He served as president of the 
Cincinnati Rotary Club in 1937-38. During 
the period from April 6, 1942, to October 31, 
1943, Mr. McClellan took a leave of absence 
from the personal management of the 
Littleford-Nelson School of Commerce to 
serve as director of the Cincinnati district 
of the Office of Price Administration. 
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BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES 


AND 


MANAGEMENT 


By Shilt and Wilson 


There is a place for BUSINESS 
PRINCIPLES AND MANAGEMENT 
in your school. Your graduates need 
to know something about the internal 
organization of business; business 
procedure, such as purchasing and 
transportation, and advertising and 
sales promotion; insurance; budget- 
ing; and other problems of business. 
Following are the six units in the 
textbook: 


1. Problems of Organizing a 
Business 

2. Getting Started 

3. Management Problems 


4, Financial Problems of Oper- 
ating a Business 


5. Important Relationships in 
Business 


6. Looking Ahead 


Each of these units is divided into 
chapters and sections. For instance, 
Unit 3 contains nine different chap- 
ters. 


SOUTH-WESTERN 
PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 


New York 
Dallas 


Cincinnati 


Chicago San Francisco 
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Duplicator Facts. A 16-page, attractively illus- 
trated, paper-bound booklet which provides a descrip- 
tion of the gelatin and spirit-type duplicating procegses 
and hints on the successful operation of these types of 
duplicating equipment. It deals with such topics as 
making the master sheet, getting clear reproduction, 
and saving time. Copies may be obtained from Ham- 
mermill Paper Company, Erie, Pennsylvania. 


Consumer Problems in Wartime. 1944. Ed- 
ited by Kenneth Dameron. A 672-page, printed, cloth- 
bound book containing contributions from several 
authorities in the fields of economics, marketing, and 
consumption. Besides a treatment of economic and 
marketing problems and government control, the book 
contains sixteen chapters devoted to specific goods. 
Price $3.75. Order from McGraw-Hill Book Company, 
Inc., 330 West 42nd Street, New York, New York. 


Free and Inexpensive Learning Materials. 
Field Study No. 9. August, 1944. A bulletin of George 
Peabody College for Teachers. A 125-page, printed, 
paper-bound booklet edited by Henry Harap. It con- 
tains an alphabetical and classified listing of inexpensive 
teaching materials with a brief description of each 
item. Some of the classifications of interest to business 
teachers are: Consumer Problems, Buying and Selling, 
Telegraph, Telephone, and a list of many publications 
pertaining to individual products. Price 25 cents. Or- 
der from Division of Surveys and Field Studies, George 
Peabody College for Teachers, Nashville 4, Tennessee. 


An Analysis of the Work of General Clerical 
Employees. 1944. By Thelma M. Potter. A 100- 
page, printed, cloth-bound book containing a Doctor’s 
dissertation. The book contains six chapters, a bibliog- 
raphy, and an appendix. The titles of the six chapters 
are as follows: “Introduction”; “Related Studies’’; 
“Methods of Procedure’; ‘“‘Treatment of Data’; 
“Typical In-Service Training Programs for General 
Clerical Workers”; “Summary, Findings, and Recom- 
mendations.” The problem of the study was to deter- 
mine the common elements in the work of general 
clerical employees in large business offices and to con- 
tribute to a general understanding of the common 
educational needs of business and education. Twenty 
different findings are listed and analyzed with three 
suggestions for further study. For instance, it was 
found that over 85 per cent of the work of beginning 
clerical workers in large offices involves the skills of 
typewriting, filing, and such nonspecialized work as 
classifying and sorting or checking of names and num- 
bers. Price $1.85. Order from Bureau of Publications, 
Teachers College, Columbia University, New York 27, 
New York. 


A Retail Book List. 1944. By Alfred A. Sessa. 
A 22-page, printed, paper-bound booklet containing a 
classified list of books on all phases of retailing and 
store management, as well as lists of publishers. Price 
30 cents. Order from the Journal of Retailing, 100 
Washington Square East, New York 3, New York. 


Trans-Orbal Map. 1944. A new global map has 
been published which will prove useful in many geog- 
raphy classes and in other high school classes. This 
large colored wall chart allows the student to get a 
global perspective of the world and to see the relation 
of each part of the world to the rest of the world. Price 
$1.00. Order from the Global Press, Inc., 381 Fourth 
Avenue, New York 16, New York. 


Typewriting Style Manual. 1944. By Gertrude 
Lieber. A 48-page, printed, paper-bound booklet con- 
taining rules and examples of style of such special rules 
as those applying to abbreviations, addresses, punctua- 
tion, and so forth. Page references are given to 20th 
Century Typewriting, Fourth Edition. Single copies 
10 cents. Order from South-Western Publishing Com- 
pany, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Francisco, 
Dallas. 


Opportunities for Youth in Air Transporta- 
tion. 1944. A 28-page, attractively illustrated, paper- 
bound pamphlet written by Frances Aves Smith and 
Nickolaus L. Engelhardt, Jr., for Air-Age Education 
Research. It is an excellent piece of guidance literature 
covering all phases of occupations in the air transport 
industry, including the business occupations within 
that industry. Price 25 cents. Order from Air-Age 
Education Research, 100 East 42nd Street, New York 
17, New York. 


Prognosis, Guidance, and Placement in Busi- 
ness Education. 1944. By J. Frank Dame, Albert 
R. Brinkman, and Wilbur E. Weaver. A 216-page, 
printed, cloth-bound book which is designed for collegi- 
ate courses in the preparation of business teachers and 
for the reference library of business teachers, school 
administrators, and guidance supervisors. It contains 
ten chapters covering the topics of “The Guidance 
Problem,” “‘Guidance and Business Education,” “‘Prog- 
nosis in Business Education,” ““The Case Study Method 
and Guidance,” ‘‘The Vocational Conference and 
Audio-Visual Aids,” ‘Vocational Standards and Busi- 
ness Education,” “The Matter of Personality,” “‘Occu- 
pational Survey and Job Analysis in Business Educa- 
tion,” “Placement Service,” and “Follow-Up In Busi- 
ness Education.” Single copies, $1.70, postpaid; cash 
with order. Order from South-Western Publishing 
Company, Cincinnati, New York, Chicago, San Fran- 
cisco, Dallas. 








This page is reserved for a review of new literature that is of interest to commercial teachers. 
Submit samples to the editor, stating the price and the source from which copies may be obtained. 
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FOR COURSES IN- 


* GENERAL SELLING 
*RETAIL SELLING 


Fundamentals of Selling 


FOURTH EDITION 
WALTERS - WINGATE 





* 


FUNDAMENTALS OF SELLING is recommended for 
the first course in a complete program of distributive 
education or for a single, self-contained general course 
in selling. Since most selling opportunities are in re- 
tailing, most of the examples and illustrations in this 
book are based upon retail situations. Special empha- 
sis is given consumer needs and consumer wants. 
Special chapters cover the selling skills, such as store 
arithmetic and store English. Numerous practical ap- 
plications accompany each chapter. You may obtain 
an optional workbook and a comprehensive teachers’ 
manual. 


Retail Merchandising 


THIRD EDITION 
WALTERS - WINGATE - ROWSE 





RETAIL MERCHANDISING covers the entire field of retail 
selling and merchandising. This book is especially written 
to be used (a) for a single, independent course in dis- 
tributive education; (b) as a part of a complete distributive 
education program; and (c) in part-time or co-operative 
courses. It covers all the important merchandising prob- 
lems, including pricing, control, purchasing, layout, pro- 
motion, display, and other important functions of a retail 


business. A workbook and a teachers’ manual are avail- 
able. 


SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 


(Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 





Cincinnati New York Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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In the Best of Families 


99 


Teacher: “Tommy, translate ‘Rex Fugit’. 

Tommy: “The king flees.” 

Teacher: “You should use ‘has’ in translating the 
perfect tense.” 

Tommy: “The king has flees.” 


oer 


Logic 


Professor: ‘Now remember that thinking is said to 
draw the blood to the head.” 

Student: “Is that why, when you think twice about 
some things, you get cold feet?” 


e * * 
Wearing of the Green 


Mrs. Malone: “What did your uncle die of?” 
Mrs. Flanagan: “Gangrene it was, Mrs. Malone.” 
Mrs. Malone: ““Thank hivins for the color anyway, 
Mrs. Flanagan.” 
eee 


Not Satisfied 


Wife, going through hubby’s trousers preliminary to 
sending them to the cleaners, ““What’s this I found in 
your pocket?” 

“Why, it’s a-er-a pawn ticket.” 

“‘Why didn’t you get two so we could both go? You 
never seem to want to take me any place.” 


Right in Step 


Mike and Cassidy met in the lodge room. 

‘Sure, Mike, my boy, and what’s the idea of wear- 
ing a mourning band on your left leg?” asked Cassidy 
wonderingly. 

“Me mither has passed away, an’ all an’ all,” said 
Mike miserably. 

Cassidy scratched his head, puzzled. 

“Why, then, do you wear it on your leg instead of 
your arm?” he asked. 

“Well, she was me stepmither,”’ said the other. 


Good Excuse 


“Mr. Jones, you look fed up. Been holding your 
nose too close to the grindstone in order to beat the 
production quota?” 

“No. I’ve just had a trying day. My office boy 
tried that old gag about wanting the day off to attend 
his grandmother’s funeral. I thought I’d teach him a 
lesson, so I went with him.” 

“Not a bad idea, that. 
game?” 

“No, it wasn’t a baseball game. 
grandmother’s funeral.” 


Wasn’t it a good baseball 


It really was his 
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Mr. Anthony: 


“Should I marry a man who lies to me?” 
“Lady, do you want to be an old maid?” 


Protection 


A small boy in the visitors’ gallery was watching the 
proceedings of the Senate chamber. 

“Father, who is that gentleman?” he asked pointing 
to the chaplain. 

“That, my son, is the chaplain,” replied the father. 

“Does he pray for the senators?” asked the boy. 

The father thought a moment and then said, “No, 
my son, when he goes in he looks around and sees the 
senators sitting there, and then he prays for the people.” 


, 


The Trap 


Bowser: “I’m sorry to keep you waiting, but I’ve 
been setting a trap for my wife.” 

Wowser: “Good Heavens, man, that’s too bad. Who 
do you suspect?” 

Bowser: “‘A mouse in the kitchen.” 


Fish Out of Water 


A party of six sat down to dinner. The waiter took 
the orders, and later, returned with the fish. Addressing 
a burly gentleman on the right the waiter inquired: 
“Are you the fried flounder, sir?” 

“No,” the gentleman replied, “but I’m a poor lonely 
sole with an empty plaice, and I’m waiting for some- 
thing substantial to fillet.” 


New Variety 


Teacher (pointing to deer at the zoo) : ‘What is that?” 
Johnny: “I don’t know.” 

Teacher: “‘What does your mother call your father?” 
Johnny: “Now, don’t tell me that’s a louse.” 


It’s a Wise Father— 


Wife: “Goodness, George, this is not our baby. This 

is the wrong carriage.” 
Hubby: “Shut up. This carriage has rubber tires on 
it.” 
e ee 


Slow Time 


“John, dear,” said Mrs. Brown, ‘‘such an odd thing 
happened today. The clock fell off the wall, and if it 
had fallen a moment sooner, it would have hit mother.” 

“T always said that clock was slow.” 
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GENERAL BUSINESS 
sis GENERAL BUSINESS has attained an enviable leadership By 
Who J among books designed for the first course in business. CRABBE 

GENERAL BUSINESS is popular because it is compre- end 

hensive but concise. The discussion of each subject is SALSGIVER 

complete and clear. It is presented in terminology that 
took | is easily understood by ninth grade students. All the hal 
nak principles are illustrated through pictures, drawings, FOURTH 
aly tables, and charts. EDITION 
ome- 

Vocabulary training is provided with each assignment. 

Applied arithmetic is included in the problems with every 

chapter. 
= GENERAL BUSINESS should be considered for 
™ your first course in business. This course is 

sometimes referred to as junior business, intro- 

duction to business, business training, or ele- 

This mentary business. 
es on 
SOUTH-WESTERN PUBLISHING CO. 
thing (Specialists in Business and Economic Education) 
hk Cincinnati New York 
Chicago San Francisco Dallas 
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POSITIONS WANTED 


Lady teacher, 37, desires permanent secretarial science 


professorship in state college or university. Has Master’s 
degree and one year’s graduate study. Has had 5 years’ col- 
lege teaching experience. Address, No. 37. 





A competent, progressive man teacher with three degrees 
and a special commercial teachers’ certificate desires position 
with a senior or junior college, or as head of a commercial 
department in a public schoo) or a private commercial college. 
Is especially qualified to teach accounting, business English, 
business law, shorthand, typewriting, and secretarial training. 
Has had 17 years’ commercial teaching experience and 11 
years’ business experience. Address, No. 38. 





TEACHERS WANTED 


WANTED: Man or woman to teach bookkeeping and allied 
subjects for old, well-established business college in the South- 
east. Good salary and postwar security guaranteed. Address, 
No. 47. 





SCHOOLS FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: Well school in Southern 
city with population of 40,000. Near Government air field. No 
close competition. Expenses low. Money-maker for couple. 
Owner wishes to retire. Address, No. 39. 


tjahliched h + 








FOR SALE: Business school established 21 years ago in 
one of Middle Atlantic states. City has population of 55,000; 
population of 700,000 within radius of 50 miles. School ac- 
credited by state and national associations. Excellent location 
at good rental rate. Good enrollment and up-to-date equip- 
ment. Owner retiring. Address, No. 40. 





FOR SALE: A modern, up-to-date business college lo. 
cated in a city in Ohio with a population of about 43,000. School 
has day enrollment of between 60 and 70 paying students, 
and a mailing list of 4,000 high school seniors. Equipment in 
excellent condition. Only school within a radius of 50 miles, 
Will sell at a reasonable price. Owner has good reason for 
selling. Address, No. 41. 





FOR SALE: Established business school in large Mid. 
western city. Under same management for 35 years. Has 
seating capacity of 250. Newly decorated; equipment in good 
condition. New lease; low overhead. School is insured for 
$12,000; free from debt; good cash surplus. Will stand rigid 
ee Owner selling because of illness. Address, 

o. 42 





FOR SALE: Business college located in large city on one 
of Great Lakes. Must be sold by January 1, 1945. Will send 
inventory of equipment and record of tuition receipts for past 
ten years upon request. Price $15,000; one-third cash and 
balance at 5%. Address, No. 43. 


FOR SALE: 
tion. No debts. 
dress, No. 44. 





School with long-standing, excellent reputa- 
Priced at less than amount of inventory. Ad- 





FOR SALE: Business college located in Ohio. Established 
in 1895. Good reputation. Owner retiring. Address, No. 45. 





FOR SALE 


FOR SALE: One nine-column Burroughs posting machine 
—_— stand. Electric driven. Splendid condition. Address, 
e. 46. 





FOR SALE: One slighty-used hand-operated Mimeograph 
machine. Brush inking device. wa print from post-card size 
to sheets 14” long. Self feed ble. Address, Miss 
Gladys Gruis, 726 N. Baltimore yo Hastings, Nebraska. 











Future Business Leaders 
(Continued from page 56) 


surveys, accumulating all the material in a 
national bulletin to be published and dis- 
tributed to each local chapter. Thus, each 
chapter would have available desirable 
information on a local basis as well as on a 
national basis. 


As we view the many things that can be 
accomplished through the F. B. L. A., we 
can realize that it would be a mistake not 
to support it to the fullest extent. Now 
that most of the victory campaigns are 
over, it is time that the business students 
were being organized into such an organiza- 
tion as the F. B. L. A., so that they may 
have an opportunity to participate and view 
business at firsthand as it goes from a war 
basis into peace-time production. Thus, the 
future of the Future Business Leaders of 
America is bright and it offers real oppor- 
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tunity for the schools to acquaint the stu- 
dents with the workings of the business 
world. 

This organization is sponsored by the 
National Council for Business Education. 
It is organized on a state basis for each 
individual chapter When a chapter is 
recognized by the state organization, it 
automatically becomes a part of the na- 
tional organization. There are no national 
dues and the only charge that is made is a 
charge of $1.00 for the issuance of a charter 
to the individual chapter by the National 
Council. Each individual chapter assesses 
its members the dues that are necessary to 
carry on the work within the state and the 
local chapter. If you desire to organize a 
chapter within your school write to Dr. Cecil 
Puckett, National Council President, School 
of Commerce, University of Denver. Denver, 
Colorado, and ask for an application blank. 
The necessary materials will be sent to you 


immediately. 
we Balance Sheet 














